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A SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 


N—, July, 1844. 

Dear L——: As the hours of my first Sabbath from home 
glided by with so little to distinguish them from many others, 
I felt that I could scarcely fulfil my promise of writing a de- 
scription of them, with either interest to you or pleasure to 
myself. But as they have since passed in review before my 
mind, I have thought that my first impressions of the Quakers, 
or—to use a more agreeable appellation—of the Friends, would 
not be wholly unacceptable to you. 

I threw up my window when the sun was first peeping over 
the hills, and all nature seemed, from its freshness and beauty, 
to be giving a welcome to the day of rest. Cold and languid 
as our devotion becomes in the varied and enticing occupations 
of city life, it needs but a morning glimpse of our Father’s 
beautiful world, to awaken its spontaneous offering—an offering 
of love and gratitude and confidence, that requires not the 
studied phrase or lettered form, for it is free and glad and 
childlike, and gushes forth—as God would have it—untrained, 
untaught. 

I was still absorbed in admiration of the landscape, when 
the bell summoned me to the breakfast-room, where our little 
circle were already gathered. I expressed some surprise at 
the earliness of the morning meeting, to which my friend 
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quietly remarked, “ I love to have our Sabbath mornings more 
attractive and pleasant, if possible, than any others in the week. 
There is nothing that strikes more discordantly upon the spirit 
of holy time, than the hurrying to perform neglected duties ; 
and | have usually found those who indulge in late hours on 
this day, to be such as, in the language of Jeremy Taylor, 
* dress and comb out all the opportunity of morning devotion.’ ” 

Our simple repast completed, I followed my friend to the 
garden, where plucking a lily bejewelled with dew-drops, she 
said, ** I shall make from this a lesson for my Sunday scholars.” 
“* And do you really enjoy teaching them?” said I; “do you 
find anything to compensate you for the labor and anxiety 
necessarily attendant upon a faithful discharge of these Sabbath 
school duties?” She looked up sorrowfully at the doubt im- 
plied in my question, and replied, “An answer is better 
given in the words of another—‘I love these children! 
And it is no small thing when they who are so fresh from the 
hand of God love us.’ She left me as she spoke,.but she 
had revealed in a single sentence the whole secret of her 
success in teaching. 

In the forenoon [ listened to a vigorous discourse from our 
favorite preacher. The earnestness and dignity of his manner 
gave force and persuasion to his words, and his voice, so deep 
and sweet, is like a stream of music that thrills your very soul 
as you listen, and haunts your memory long after its last notes 
have died away. I returned to my room; my friend had been 
quietly but affectionately mindful of my gratification. A low 
seat had been drawn to a shaded window, to which a honey- 
suckle had been trained until the blossoms came within reach 
of my hand, and shed a delicious fragrance through the apart- 
ment. Upon a table near by, she had arranged her favorite 
authors, Channing and Greenwood and Ware, and Thomas-a- 
Kempis and the sweet poet Bowring. I opened one after ano- 
ther; the mark of her pencil on the margins told where she 
had found enjoyment in her quiet hours. But she had added 
something more eloquent than all. In a tiny vase among 
these labors of the departed was a living lesson from 
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nature—a rose-bud in its simple drapery of moss. I took it up 
and dwelt lovingly upon its beauty, and thought I would wel- 
come the angel of sorrow, if he would leave me as his parting 
gift, like the fairy to the rose-bud, a new grace, even the 
humility so beautifully typified by the moss. 

In the remaining service of the day I joined with a company 
of believers, whose rigid simplicity and peculiar tenets distin- 
guish them from every other sect of Christians. Will you 
bear with me, while I speak of some points in which the belief 
of the Friends has commended itself to my regard, and some 
few reasons why I should give the preference to “ Liberal 
Christianity” ? There is a great advantage in thus mingling 
with our fellow-Christians of every faith, and seeking with the 
spirit of candor for all the true and good that may be developed 
in their lives and practice. 

While sitting among those silent worshippers, there seemed 
to me to bea beauty in the openness and fearlessness with 
which the Friend acknowledges his principles. He believes 
that certain doctrines are true, and he adopts a dress which 
marks him as a disciple of those doctrines, wherever he goes. 
There is no shrinking from the avowal ; there it is, as distinctly 
told as if the name were written legibly upon the forehead. 
In the days when persecution and death were the reward of 
his adherence, he still wore his broad brim, and addressed ev- 
ery one with his simple “thee and thou.” He is thoroughly 
consistent too. He believes in the equality of all men, and he 
will neither tolerate slavery, nor address a king or a ruler with 
more respect than the yeoman or the peasant. Throughout his 
faith there is the same unbending consistency, and the belief 
and the confession are synonymous. He has set up his stan- 
dard, and he never falls below it, but however widely others 
may differ from him, he neither denounces them, nor invites 
them to controversy. He believes there is salvation to be 
found within his own borders and he remains quietly within 
their influence, leaving others to enjoy a different faith without 
molestation. Oh! if the spirit of proselytism that goes stalk- 
ing through the world seeking whom it may convert, would 
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learn a lesson of wisdom from the Quaker, how much more 
love and peace would there be in the midst of all our churches! 

While, however, I would never cease to be an advocate for 
peace and love as the great elements of Christianity, I would on 
all proper occasions have our Christian ministers distinctly pre- 
sent the Bible doctrines of our precious faith. ‘There are some 
who would doubtless look upon this as a sectarianism that 
would be dangerous in its tendency. But for one, I have no 
fear that the labors of the true missionary will be ineffectual or 
injurious, should he so preach. Moral and religious duty is so 
indissolubly connected with the views we entertain of God and 
Christ, of sin and reconciliation, of reward and retribution, that 
to separate the one from the other is to destroy the very bone 
and sinew and vitality of any preaching and any faith. 

The form of speech of the Friends strikes me pleasantly. 
There is something cordial and pleasing in their use of the pro- 
nouns, which is strongly contrasted with the coldness of our 
second person. In every day life and with equals the pronoun, 
you, is perfectly agreeable ; but we need something more to de- 
signate those to whom we would give special marks of respect 
or regard. A character drawn by the “ exquisitely feminine” 
pen of Miss Bremer, in speaking of an interview with a friend, 
says, ‘and we were thou and thou.” Can you imagine words 
so few in number, at once so musical and so expressive of con- 
fidence and affection? Why might we not, in addressing those 
who are our superiors in age and knowledge, adopt this ora 
similar form ? 

The greatest charm and the most strikingly marked indi- 
viduality of the Friends are found in the faith they cherish in 
the “inward light.” There is nothing more delightful than 
to meet with one who is unconsciously leading a life of purity, 
without stopping to weigh public opinion or calculate selfish 
results, but only asking of his own soul, ‘is it right,” does his 
duty, whatever it may be. But unfortunately such instances 
are comparatively rare. Looking abroad upon the arena of 
society, and witnessing the selfishness, the insincerity, and the 
falsehood that are there constantly struggling for the mastery, 
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we cannot but welcome, with a cordial grasp, any who are 
willing to utter truthfully the word that is within them or be 
silent. ‘The result of so much inward communion is visible in 
the peaceful principles of the Friends, and these again act ha- 
bitually upon the disposition and give a peculiar sweetness and 
gentleness to Quaker manners. It is sinful to give way to 
passion or anger,—such is their creed,—and the daily discipline 
of the spirit bears witness to the power of their faith over 


action. 
There are some points, however, to which this doctrine of 


the inward life leads, that I am far from prepared to believe 
are either efficacious or salutary ; | allude more especially to 
their views of the ministry and the simple ordinances around 
which time and early association throw such hallowed re- 
membrances. Accustomed as I'am to an educated clergy, the 
homeliness of style, the logical deficiencies, and peculiar into- 
nation of Quaker preaching fall painfully on the ear, and on 
the understanding. You may reprove me for the confession, and 
ask me if truth ought not to be equally acceptable in whatever 
garb presented? ‘Certainly,” I reply, “‘ but style is the gos- 
samer on which the seeds of truth float through the world.” 
And if it were not intended that outward grace should give a 
charm to truth, why was eloquence given to man, or the love 
of music implanted in the soul? Why bestow beauty upon 
the perishing things of nature, and leave the mind, which alone 
is destined for immortality, without the robe of loveliness which 
cultivation and refinement will throw around it? Ofthe value 
of the ministry as an institution I need not here speak ; it has 
been often and ably discussed elsewhere. Would you see a 
people worshipping according to the dictates of conscience 
without its aid, go among the Friends; there the experiment 
has been fairly tried, with what results you can judge. 

In connexion with this part of my subject I have a single 
thought, in regard to the sepulture of the dead, at which there 
is only a “silent sitting,” or such a word as may be uttered 


by any present. If there is any time when we feel the worth- 
lessness of self-dependence, when we feel that not from our- 
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selves, but others, must come the healing words of consolation, 
it is when, with bursting hearts, we are called to lay our loved 
and cherished ones in the dust. We have held silent commu- 
nion with their spirits, as we have sat hour by hour gazing on 
the pale, cold features on which death has set his seal. But 
when these features are shrouded and withdrawn, and our first 
lonely hour comes upon us in all its bitterness, oh! then a 
gentle voice pleading with our Father, that a calm submission 
may be ours, and reminding us of the heavenly joys of the 
departed, comes soothingly over the spirit, and brings the quiet 
of a chastened and yielding heart. 

I know, dear L—, that I have but touched upon the surface, 
while deeper truths and more significant teaching would re- 
ward the seeker; but my opportunities of observation have 
been very brief as yet, and I have merely given what I prom- 
ised at the outset—first impressions. The more I mingle with 
those of other churches, the more do the chasteness, simplicity 
and beautiful adaptation of the faith we cherish, stand out in 
bold relief from every other system. It does not compel us to 
duty by denunciation and fear, but wins us with the spirit of 
love to do our Father’s will. It does not weary us with cold 
forms and empty ceremonies, but is content with those the 
Savior himself observed. Neither does it abolish all outward 
symbols, for there is sometimes a necessity for stimulus from 
without, to quicken the indifferent and arouse the sluggish. 
But with the word of God and the teachings of Jesus for our 
only guide, we should be led to a heartfelt and truth-loving 
worship. ‘To me the faith which we hold seems to be in unison 
with high intellectual cultivation, with noble and expansive 
views, and with all the tenderness and grace of which the hu- 
man soul is susceptible. But of what benefit is it, that so pre- 
cious a faith is intrusted to us, if we do not give it the warmth 
and freshness of real attachment? Of what use to us, that the 
doctrine is beautiful, if it lie neglected and forgotten, and our 
best powers be spent in the service of the world? It is time 
we were more in earnest. It is time that the vital breath of 
the living soul should be infused into these cold and indifferent 
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hearts of ours. The flower will not blossom without the warm 
sunshine and genial rain. The fruit will not be perfected, un- 
less guarded from the insidious attack of the corroding worm. 
The intellect will not grow unless strengthened by study and 
thought ; and no religious faith will fulfil its mission of good to 
the world, unless it be warmed and purified, and guarded and 
strengthened by the watchful care of its disciples. 

A traveller riding wearily along in the heat and dust of a 
summer’s day, saw underneath a dial by the wayside the 
motto, “I count only the hours that are serene.” It was a les- 
son of wisdom, and he turned back in thought to “ bright and 
gentle moments,” and went on hopefully. If there are any 
seasons worthy of being treasured up for such remembrance, 
they are those Sabbath hours, which we spend in some shel- 
tered nook, far away from the excitements and clashing inter- 
ests of society, where the tranquillity and beauty of the scene 
bring our Father and peace-loving Savior directly to our spiri- 
tual vision. May you, my friend, forgetting your despon- 
dency and bereavement, count only your sunny Sabbath hours, 
and like the Gottreich of Richter, lay them carefully by in 
your memory—holy reminiscences—to assuage the sufferings 
of old age and of death. Very truly, yours, M. 





Lire.—How solemn is life! Preachers tell us of the solem- 
nity of death, but it is life which makes death solemn. Take 
away the responsibilities of life, and the death of man becomes 
as the death of the brute. Life is full of duty. Life is the 
scene of trial. Life is brief, and yet consequences of immea- 
surable extent and incalculable importance hang upon it. Its 
issues run into eternity, and connect themselves with all that is 
most fearful and all that is most delightful in human experi- 
ence. Character is formed and destiny determined by the few 
years of mortal existence. How then can thoughtful men, how 
can reasonable beings spend life in any other than a Christian 
diligence, making a faithful use of opportunities which are the 
trusts God has committed to them. 
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THE MARTYR. 


THE MARTYR. 


The incidents of the following lines were suggested by the narra- 
tive of the martyrdom of Perpetua, A. D, 202. See Milman’s History 


of Christianity, Book IL. chap. viii. 


TueEre sat within a dungeon’s gloom 
A female form of mournful grace, 
For thoughts of death’s approaching doom 
Had driven the rose-tint from her face. 
Yet not for that, amid her woe, 
Did her high heart its faith resign ; 
And that pale cheek at times would glow 
With lustre glorious and divine. 


They came, the dear ones of her hearth, 
To whom her earthly love was given; 
They strove to win again to earth 
The spirit, ready now for heaven. 
Husband and sister plead in vain, 
In vain, though burning tears replied. 
To love she gave those drops of pain, 
Triumphant over all beside. 


Her aged father came and knelt, 

Bowed his white locks before his child ; 
And the sad daughter deeply felt, 

Yet through her tears looked up and smiled. 
They brought her infant; as he lay 

Before her, slumbering calmly there, 
Almost the mother’s heart gave way, 

But God had heard the martyr’s prayer. 


And strength was given. “ My child shall be 
Safe in thy sheltering care, my God! 
I give him, this sad hour, to Thee ; 
And when this dreadful path is trod, 
May I not hope, in robes of light 
To hover round his slumbering head, 
And o’er my father’s locks of white 
A spirit-daughter’s blessing shed ?” 




















THE CHRISTIAN’S WORK. 


She died. That spirit, calm and high, 
Sustained her through the dreadful hour. 
She died, as those alone can die 
Whom faith in God has girt with power. 
With blanched lips the crowd beheld 
The lion o’er his victim stand ; 
But high the hymn of triumph swelled 
That night, amid the Christian band. 





For she, the holy, was at rest ; 

For her a glorious crown was won, 
And now, in mansions of the blest, 

On that fair brow forever shone. 
And courage’rose to meet their death, 

In those the Christian’s path who trod ; 
And, struck by her undaunted faith, 

A thousand heathen turned to God. 


5S. G. B. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. ADDISON BROWN.* 


~ 


2 Timorny, iv. 5. Do the work of an Evangelist; make full proof 
of thy ministry. 


An Evangelist, as I shall now use the term, is one who 
learns the doctrines of Christianity from the Evangelical writ- 
ings, from the Gospels of the New Testament. To do the 
work of an Evangelist is to preach the truths of Christianity, 
and to live in accordance with its spirit. The Evangelist is to 
“make proof of his ministry” by the purity of his personal 
character, the active benevolence of his life, and the earnest- 
ness and simplicity of his Christian discourse. 

And every Christian believer, whether ordained minister or 
layman, whether man or woman, should regard himself as an 


* Preached at Fitzwilliam, N. H. at the Ordination of Rev. John 8. 
Brown, June 12,1844. 
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Evangelist, as a teacher of true religion. Learning the doc- 
trines of Christianity from the teachings of Jesus himself, and 
imbibing the spirit of his divine Master as it appears in his 
words and his actions, the disciple of Christ should proclaim 
those doctrines with his lips, and exhibit that spirit in his life. 
In public and in private, among friends and foes, in the midst 
of the pure and when surrounded by the vicious, at all times 
and in all places, he should preach liberty, holiness, love. 
Constantly inhaling the pure, fresh air of heaven, he should 
perpetually breathe forth the celestial spirit of his Master. 

The Evangelist must preach the Gospel: not himself, but 
Jesus ; not his own fancies and opinions, but the everlasting 
truths of Christianity ; not the inventions and traditions of men, 
but the precepts of Christ, the commands of God. The great, 
fundamental, vital doctrines of our religion,—the paternity of 
God, and the brotherhood of man, the immortality of the soul, 
and a future life of just and impartial retribution; and those 
imperative duties which result from our filial relation to God, 
and our fraternal relation to man,—these constitute the great 
themes of his discourse. And the source whence he draws 
these themes is the teaching, the character, the life of the 
Savior; who is “ the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

But the unfolding and application of Christian doctrine—the 
administration of the Gospel—must always be adapted to the 
peculiar wants and circumstances of the age. What is suited 
to one age and country may not meet the wants of another 
country or a succeeding age. And such is the wonderful na- 
ture of our religion, that it is adapted to every condition of 
society. Its great truths meet the wants of man in every stage 
of his intellectual and moral culture. It stoops to the lowest 
capacity, and soars above the loftiest. But the Evangelist 
must present the truths of Christianity in the way best suited to 
the peculiar character and condition of those to whom he 
ministers. Milk for babes, strong meat for men. 

And now it seems to me a suitable occasion to make the in- 
quiry, What is the special work of the Evangelist at the pres- 
sent time, and in this Christian community? What is the 
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special work which the enlightened, liberal-minded Christian, 
whether layman or clergyman, is now and here called upon to 
perform? What is the mission which every well informed 
disciple of Jesus, whether male or female, is expected to fulfil 
in this age and this country ? 

To a few remarks in reply to this inquiry, I now respectfully 
solicit the attention of this Christian audience. 

In the first place, it is the urgent duty of every enlightened, 
liberal-minded disciple of Jesus, to hold fast, and to carry 
into practice, the great principles of Christian freedom and 
liberality. 

The principles to which I refer require that every man be 
left free to examine the Gospels for himself, and to decide for 
himself what they teach. No man is to be bound by the 
authority of the Church, the decisions of Popes or Councils or 
Synods, or any other body of men. Every individual is to 
judge for himself what is right and true, and to his own Master 
must every one stand or fall. ‘“ Why even of yourselves 
is the pertinent inquiry of the 


judge ye not what is right?” 


great Teacher. 

And again, the principles to which I refer, require that we 
recognize and treat as Christian brethren all who call them- 
selves Christians. However much our brother-disciples may 
differ from us in their opinions, in their modes of worship, or 
in the rites and ceremonies which they practise, we should be 
ready to extend to them the hand of Christian sympathy and 
communion. There is no liberality in recognizing and 
treating as Christians those who agree with us in faith and 
practice. They only are truly liberal who -give the hand of 
Christian fellowship to those from whom they differ, and wide- 
ly differ, in matters of doctrine, and modes of worship. “ If ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? Do 
not even the publicans so?” 

The word “heresy,” in the usual acceptation of the term, 
should have no place in our vocabulary. To all who profess 
to be the disciples of Jesus, however absurd and erroneous we 
may regard their articles of belief, we should cordially proffer 
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the hand of Christian sympathy and communion; and if it 
should be rejected, let not the guilt attach to us. 

And should the members of the denomination with which we 
are most intimately connected ever depart from these broad 
and liberal Christian principles, should they ever deny the 
name and refuse the fellowship of Christians to any who claim 
to be the disciples of Jesus, they will lose the respect and con- 
fidence of men of liberal and enlarged minds; will cease to 
occupy that dignified position among Christian sects, which 
they now occupy ; will no longer be looked to, as the refor- 
mers of the age, but will be supplanted by those who shall 
have broader views, and cherish more enlarged and elevated 
purposes and aims. 

Let us then, my brethren, hold fast the liberty of the Gospel ; 
and let us cherish the enlarged and liberal spirit of our religion, 
and never suffer ourselves to be entangled by any yoke of sec- 
tarian bondage. For these principles of Christian freedom 
and liberality, let every well informed disciple of Jesus 
earnestly contend. It is a part of the great work which he is 
commissioned to perform. 

In the second place, it is the duty of an enlightened 
Christian to labor earnestly to disburden our religion of every 
thing which does not properly belong to it. ‘The accumulated 
errors and traditions of ages have been added to the few sim- 
ple truths which Jesus proclaimed. And in every age of the 
Church, from the time of the Apostles down to our own day, 
very many streams arising from the impure fountains of Jew- 
ish institutions and ideas have mingled more or less with the 
clear waters of Christianity, and rendered them turbid. So that 
with Jewish traditions on the one hand, and ecclesiastical cor- 
ruptions on the other, the Gospel of Christ has been greatly 
obscured and its power essentially weakened. Most of the in- 
fidelity that exists among us—and it is to be feared there is 
much of it—is to be traced, not to Christianity itself, but to 
something foreign to it, and for which it has been supposed to 
be responsible. Many doctrines embodied in the creeds of the 
Church, and taught as Christian verities, have appeared so re- 
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pugnant to well established truths and principles, and so ab- 
horrent to the human mind, that they have been dismissed as 
false, and the religion to which they were supposed to belong 
has also, and in consequence of them, been discarded as a hu- 
man invention. 

The objections which have been raised against the authen- 
ticity of some of the Old Testament Scriptures and the 
credibility of many of the facts therein recorded, as well as the 
objections to some of the representations which they give of 
the character, actions and requirements of Jehovah, have been 
thought—erroneously thought—to hold good against Christian- 
ity itself. Whereas the religion of Jesus should stand on its 
own foundation, and should be held responsible for nothing 
which it does not itself teach. ‘It is astonishing,” says 
Mr. Fox, an able English writer, “‘ how much has been written 
by both parties in this controversy, which is completely 
beside the mark ; how much has been proved or disproved 
which mattered nothing, whether true or false, to the great 
question at issue. That question is really a bare historical fact, 
did Jesus of Nazareth rise from the dead? He who disproves 
that fact, destroys Christianity ; and he who has proved that 
fact, has proved Christianity. When deists object to the way 
in which Jewish warriors used their victories, or Jewish pro- 
phets communicated their instructions; when they assail the 
apostleship of this man, or the authority of that book; when 
they detect exploded philosophy in Moses, or inconsequential 
argument in Paul; when they labor to show a proverb not 
wise, or a precept not practicable; when they argue that 
Joshua was not merciful, and David not pure, and the Jews not 
refined, and the insane not possessed: and when they call this 
disproving Christianity, they are as trifling as the divines who, 
with infinite zeal and toil, meet them on all these points, and 
call that establishing Christianity. Were the deists completely 
triumphant on every one of these points, (which is very far 
indeed from being the case,) still Christianity would not be de- 
molished, would not be shaken, would not be touched. It 
would stand like a castle on a rock ; and all that the combat- 
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ants had ascertained would be, whether certain plants at its 
base were weeds or flowers.” 

Then let every well informed disciple of Christ regard it as 
his special work, to disencumber our religion of every thing 
foreign to it, and let him present it to the minds of men as it 
appears in the four Gospels, as it comes from the words and 
character and life of the Savior, in its native beauty and power ; 
and being thus presented, together with the historical proofs of 
its divine origin, it cannot fail to inspire men with faith in its 
truth and its heavenly descent; itcannot fail to convince the 
understanding, to touch the heart, and to purify the life. 

In the third place, it is the work of every enlightened, liberal- 
minded Christian of this day, todo what he may, to give freedom 
and expansion to the human mind : to emancipate his fellow-men 
from the tyranny of bigotry, prejudice, custom, party, sect; to 
enable them to think, to examine, to judge for themselves ; to 
raise the mind to that intellectual and moral elevation, where 
its vision will not be obstructed by those mists and fogs of ig- 
norance and prejudice, which hang over the great mass of 
mankind in almost every community. He should labor to 
quicken the souls of his brethren ; to wake them up to study 
and reflection; to inspire them with self-respect, and self- 
reliance ; to lay open before them the boundless fields where 
truth lies exposed or concealed, and to encourage them to go 
forth themselves in search of that pearl of inestimable value. 

The liberal-minded Christian should not be so anxious to 
convert men to the belief of any peculiar tenets, as to enable 
them to examine the great subjects connected with religion 
thoroughly and impartially, that they may come to conclusions 
satisfactory to their own minds. He should labor, not so much 
to increase the numbers of a particular sect, as to enlarge the 
great church of the virtuous, the enlightened, the pure in heart. 

Let the mind be free; let it be emancipated from the bon- 
dage of ignorance, bigotry and sectarianism ; let it be so en- 
larged as to take in the views of all sects; let it be so trained 
and cultivated that it can separate the true from the false ; and 
let it be so imbued with the spirit of true religion that it will 
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follow its own convictions of duty and right: and we need not 
trouble ourselves about the peculiar creed men may adopt. 
The freedom, the expansion, the elevation of the mind, and 
not the inculcation of peculiar articles of belief, is the great 
work of the enlightened, liberal Christian of this age. 

May there be raised up perpetually among us a race of men, 
who shall be the intellectual, the moral, the religious lights of 
the age: men, who, like the venerated Channing, shall give 
light and life to all sects; who shall raise on high a standard 
of character and of action, to which the honest and enlightened 
of all parties shall look with trust and reverence. 

In the fourth place, it is the work of the liberal and enlighten- 
ed Christian of the present day, to do what he can to have the 
principles of our religion carried into general practice in soci- 
ety; to have them acted on in all public, as well as private 
affairs ; to have them recognized in state as well as in church 
matters ; to have them guide men in their business no less than 
in their devotions ; to impress on men’s minds, that wherever 
they are and whatever they do, they must yield themselves 
wholly to the guidance of a Christian spirit. 

The day for doctrinal controversy has mostly passed by. 
The struggle in which many have been so earnestly engaged 
for several years past in defending the truths of the Gospel 
against the errors of creeds, has nearly accomplished its work 
and ceased—at least in this neighborhood. It now remains, 
that the principles of the Gospel be more effectually applied to 
the spiritual renovation, and improvement of society. It is not 
yet fully understood that Christian nations, in their intercourse 
with each other, as well as individuals, should be governed by 
the spirit of Christianity. For even in this nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, instead of enacting laws and adopting 
measures for their mutual benefit, for the good of all, they have 
armies and navies and fortifications and tariffs, for protection. 
Yes, even Christian nations must protect themselves against the 
encroachments of Christian nations! Nor do I deny that in 
the present state of civilization and religion the means of 
protection just referred to, are necessary, and for a long time 
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to come I fear they will be found necessary. But this isa 
sad story for our missionaries to carry with them to heathen 
lands ! 

Now all this must be changed. And the change must be 
effected by the influence of enlightened Christians. War must 
be changed for peace. The implements of warfare must be 
converted into the implements of agriculture and the useful 
arts. Swords must be beaten into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks. And the intercourse of nation with na- 
tion must be for their mutual benefit. 

Again: consider the outrages against law, morals and de- 
cency that have been committed in our halls of legislation, by 
those very men whom the people have chosen as their legis- 
lators. Think of the efforts that have been made and are still 
made by some of our rulers to extend our dominion over re- 
gions cursed by slavery. Call to mind the base dereliction of 
duty which some holdéng important trusts have been guilty of. 
Reflect on the vile slanders circulated through the country for 
party purposes. 

Remember that in the bosom of a nation calling itself Chris- 
tian and boasting of its free institutions, thousands—yes, mil- 
lions of human beings—our brethren—the children of our 
common Father, are held in hopeless bondage, bought and 
sold like chattels, and driven to toil like beasts. 

Do not forget that unnumbered other human beings are 
slaves to intemperance, crushed down to the very dust by the 
power of a vitiated appetite ; reduced to poverty, misery, un- 
utterable wretchedness, by the fascinations of the poisonous cup. 

Visit our jails and prisons, and houses of correction, and see 
the ignorant, miserable, vicious beings, that tenant them. 
Think of the disregard of law and order which is frequently 
witnessed in mobs, and riots, and outbursts of passion and 
violence, in some of our villages and cities. 

And in view of all these evils, ask yourself whether there is 
not need of the practical application of the great principles of 
Christianity to the renovation and improvement of society : 
ask yourself if there is not work for every Christian man 
and woman to do. 
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The Gospel teaches us to feed the hungry; to clothe the 
naked ; to visit the sick ; to instruct the ignorant ; to reclaim the 
vicious ; to save the lost ; to undo heavy burdens; to let the 
oppressed go free ; to give liberty to the enslaved ; to cast out 
evil spirits ; and to do all manner of good. And wherever 
there is a brother or sister in want, a fellow-being wronged or 
oppressed, a child of God needing aid or sympathy to help 
him bear up under the ills of life or to throw off its oppressive 
burdens, there is work for the Christian. 

When the enormous evils which exist in society, even in 
Christian communities—evils resulting from war, slavery, in- 
temperance, crime, vice, ignorance, depravity—evils which 
weigh down as with a mountain load multitudes of our race— 
when these are removed from the earth, the disciples of Jesus 
may employ their talents in attempting to prove or to disprove 
disputed, unsettled points of theology. But while such multi- 
tudes of our fellow-men are made wretched by poverty and 
vice, and dissipation and oppression and war—while so many 
are breathing the pestilential atmosphere of physical and moral 
death, it seems to me like mockery, impiety, cruelty, to be 
spending our time, and employing our talents, merely to con- 
vert men from one creed to another, or to persuade them to 
leave one sect to jein its rival. 

Let every Christian, especially, let every well informed, 
liberal-minded Christian consider himself imperatively called 
upon, to do all in his power to apply the great, unquestioned 
principles of our religion to the moral renovation and spiritual 
improvement of society. 

And finally, I regard it as the imperative duty, as the most 
urgent work of every liberal and enlightened Christian, to pre- 
sent to the world, in his own character and life, a very high 
standard of morals and religion. 

Much has been said among us of the purity and reasonable- 
ness of our faith, and of its conformity to the teachings of 
Jesus. A good deal has been done to make known to the 
public our views of the doctrines of Christianity. ‘Those views 
have been set forth with power and defended with ability. We 
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have contended earnestly for what we regard the truth as it is 
in Jesus. It is therefore especially incumbent on us to exhibit 
in our individual character the beauty and the excellence of 
our faith. The poor morality of the age ought not to satisfy 
us. The general standard of action should not be our standard. 
If we have a more Scriptural, a more Evangelical faith than 
those around us, we ought to live holier and better lives than 
they. ‘Much is required of those to whom much is given.” 
We should arrive at Christian perfection, and not suffer our- 
selves to stop short of it. Never must we cease our earnest 
efforts to renew our hearts and to amend our lives, till we be- 
come one with Christ, and one with God. 





THE DAY OF PROSPERITY. 
HOW SHALL I BE EDIFIED IN THE DAY OF PROSPERITY ? 


In the day of prosperity men are joyful, in the day of ad- 
versity men consider. It is our unceasing desire, if it is not our 
unceasing prayer, that with smooth and uninterrupted flow our 
stream of life may glide from the fountaintotheocean. Yet, if 
we regard the constitution and tendencies of man, as revealed 
by long experience, in connexion with what may be accounted 
the real greatness, the true end of life, we can hardly fail to 
perceive that an existence without changes, long years un- 
marked by grievous vicissitudes, must be fraught with extreme 
danger to the soul,—that least of all things should we pray for 
and desire uninterrupted prosperity. The experiences of the 
prosperous are very limited, for nature and the Deity show to 
them only their milder face. Their faith is not met by the ter- 
rible mysteries of life, for which some solution must be found, 
and every thing so works together that not even a child need 
fear. Prosperity reveals only those facts, laws, and conditions, 
which are suited not to alarm, but to soothe the soul. In our times 
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of terror and deep distress, when the foundations of our being 
are shaken, and it is a fearful thing to live, we do not go to 
the prosperous, in the hope that they will be able to speak to 
our condition. We are not attracted by that countenance 
which has always been illumined by the sunlight, we see no 
crown of honor upon the head which has never felt the mer- 
ciless pelting of the storm. We seek him rather whose brow 
has been scathed by the fire of heaven, whose face is furrowed 
with the lines of care and sorrow, whose frame bears the marks 
of a terrible wrestling with the angel of the Almighty, during a 
long night of bitter grief, in whose every gesture and word the 
fears that have been overcome may still be discerned, trans- 
formed into reverence and humility, and a quiet strength that 
gives to God alone the glory. Yet may we do something to 
deepen and strengthen our better natures, even in the day of 
prosperity. And what can we do? 

We can transport ourselves, at least in thought, beyond the 
narrow, dull circle of changeless lives ; by considering what 
the existence of man, viewed as a whole, really is, we may 
enlarge our limited experience. The prosperous are not wise, 
if they do not seek to be familiar with the changes that make 
up so much of life, if they allow their souls to be confirmed in 
the fancy, that it is a commonplace thing, without its high 
heaven and its deep hell. ‘The mind of man can make no bet- 
ter use of its prerogative to wander from the present and the 
actual, than thus to go forth in quest of the stern experiences 
of life, the grievous vicissitudes of our lot. In the days of 
health we should think of those, who through careless in- 
dulgence have brought upon themselves some frightful dis- 
ease, and learn that we are fearfully made, that no law of our 
constitution can be broken with impunity. When the voice of 
conscience is scarcely heard amidst sounds of joy, the music 
and glad voices of prosperity, we may think of the remorseful, 
of those whose burning tears are continually falling to the 
ground, and learn concerning the terrors of the law which they 
have violated ; we may anticipate that change which restores 
the prodigal to himself, and discloses a knife which he is put+ 
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ting to his own throat. And if we are ready to believe that 
life is all happiness, and that we shall find here all that we 
need, we may think of the sad misfortunes which continu- 
ally befall our brethren. It shall be good for us to consider 
that pain and remorse are, upon the earth, familiar words and 
common experiences; that while we eat and sleep and play, 
all undisturbed, and know not perhaps the fear of God, 
countless souls are asking, almost in despair, “ what shall I do 
to be saved?” while the awakened conscience, that conscience 
which some change has set free and clothed in its awful ma- 
jesty, utters without mercy its solemn, heart-piercing words. 
It shall be good for us to consider that while the objects which 
we cherish, not wisely, are still ours, and we say, there is no 
cause for fear, God is nevertheless with us, and to be feared ; 
that every moment death is gathering his hosts from among the 
beautiful and the strong, terrible to all those who looked not and 
prepared not for his coming. 

And more than this : we may not only consider in prosperity ; 
by actual observation we may become familiar with the les- 
sons of changes. When we go forth upon the errands recom- 
mended by Christian charity, we are furnished at the same 
time with opportunities for enlarging our spiritual experience. 
Surely, there is no spell set upon us, that we must confine our- 
selves to a narrower circle. We may go to those who have 
had changes, that from them we may learn how fearful is life, 
with what exact justice the great God dealeth. We may go 
to the awakened sinner, his countenance and his tone shall 
teach us concerning the terrors of the law ; and if there be in 
this law any thing that should alarm us also, the terror of our 
brother shall seize upon our souls, and through the change that 
has befallen him we shall learn to fear God ;—life shall be- 
come earnest and solemn. We may go to the sorrowful and 
dying,—and let it be said, that we know little of life, until in 
some way we have become familiar with sorrow and death,_— 
and we shall learn that here also a God to be feared is at work, 
that these messengers, so blessed to the true heavenly child, 
are angels of wrath and destruction to him who is of the earth, 
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earthly, guided by animal passion, a stranger to those heavenly 
delights which are out of the reach of sorrow and death, and 
since they have been gained by a painful discipline, save us 
from all fear beside. Go, where the hand of God is heavy 
and terrible, that you may first fear, and then make your peace 
with Him. Go, where the spirit of man is engaged in a fierce 
conflict, that you may learn under what circumstances, even 
the God of love, our Father, must engage against us, proclaim- 
ing wrath against the careless, the faithless, the earthly-minded. 
Go, that you may learn how great are the faith and the 
love of the sorrowful. 

Meditate and observe, even in the day of prosperity, though 
it be not favorable to the exercise ; for there are terrible reali- 
ties which must first startle and alarm, and shall then edify. 
Meditate and observe the more, the more changes, trials are 
wanting. R. E. 





THE YOUTH REDEEMED. 
TRANSLATED FROM HERDER. 


To find a lovely soul of man is gain ; 
To keep it lovely, nobler gain; noblest 
And hardest yet, already lost, to save it. 

Saint John, returned from desert Patmos home, 
Was, what he had been, shepherd of his sheep ; 
And, careful of their inward weal, ordained 
Them watchmen, to defend their steps from straying. 

Amid the throng he saw a lovely youth. 

Upon his cheeks glowed jocund health ; a soul 
Of fire, but full of love, spoke from his eye. 

“ This young man,”’ said he to the Bishop, “ take 
Into thy charge ; and with thy dearest faith 
Thou’rt bound to me for him. This covenant let 
The church attest, as in Christ’s sight, between us.” 

The Bishop took the young man to himself, 
Instructed him, beheld the fairest fruit 
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Bloom in him, and, because he trusted him, 
Slackened the rein of his strict guardianship. 
And freedom was a snare unto the youth. 
The sweets of flattery bewitched his ear ; 
He fell to indolence ; drank the false bliss, 
That throws a charm around lust’s mocking cup ; 
Then sought the charm of power, about himself 
Assembled his playfellows, and with them 
Withdrew into the wood, a robber chief. 
When John again into the region came, 
His foremost question of the Bishop was, 
‘Where is my son?” 
“‘ Dead,” said the gray-haired man, 
And cast his eyes down. 
‘When and how?” 
“To God T 
He’s dead ; he is (with tears I speak), a robber.” 
“This young man’s soul,” spake John, ‘ one day shall I 
Require of thee. Yet where is he? ’— 
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Into the lovely youth poured all itself. 
Say, what was it, that such deep knowledge had 
Of that young heart, and held its inmost love 
So fast ; that found-it once again, and saved 
Itirresistibly ? A Saint John’s faith, 
His trust, his steadfastness, and love and truth. 
H. W. T. 
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Ill. 


Tue next door presents the following fresh inscription, 
serving at once the purpose of door-plate and advertisement, 
Miss L , Milliner and Dressmaker.” The individual to 
whom this refers is so youthful in appearance, that it was a 
long time before I could bring myself to believe that she was 
really the responsible conductor of such a department of labor. 


It is undoubtedly so however. And the energy with which 
she applies herself to it, proves well that she toils for no light 
object, for no gratification of vanity, and under no compulsion 
of outward authority. The presence by her side, in an ill-con- 
trived invalid’s chair, of a woman of middle age, whose fine, 
delicate features and slender hand closely resemble her own, 
puts it beyond all question what that noble object is. There 
the devoted girl sits, by the half-opened blind, and seems 
determined to shew that weariness and exhaustion have no 
power over her. She is always there at the late hour when I 
retire, and when my curtains are drawn to let in the light of 
the sun-rise, she is already at her post of filial duty and sacri- 
fice. Several circumstances are noticeable, and they have 
furnished me with the ground-work of a theory. Never have I 
been able to detect a single visitor there, except such persons 
as call on errands of business, to give directions for the sewing. 
Judging from the solicitude with which the lady watches the 
approach of a carriage, to see if it stops precisely before her 
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dwelling, the eagerness with which she springs towards the 
door the moment the bell is heard to ring, and the troubled 
expression with which she sometimes leans her head on her 
hand and looks down the street when the last ordered piece is 
almost completed,—judging from these indications, her chief 
fear is lest that swift needle shall be obliged to check its motion, 
and that tiresome, bending posture of the head be relieved. 
The employers are invariably of rank and wealth, and when 
with her and her mother, treat them with a kind of patronizing 
familiarity. From these facts I infer that misfortune has re- 
duced these poor people from former affluence. Their old ac- 
quaintances, the rich, are too proud to recognize them as equals ; 
the uneducated classes perceive that they are not within the 
circle of their affinities ; and so they are alone. What an op- 
pressive burden of heavy task-work, with a miserable pittance 
of compensation, is laid on a working woman like this, by the 
competitions and overreaching avarice of our trading systems ! 
It is a matter of trustworthy record, that, several years ago, 
there were, in four cities of this glorious Union, eighteen 
thousand females unable to obtain work more than two-thirds of 
the time, and even that at a rate which, if they were employed 
the whole time, and sixteen hours of each day, would yield 
but the means of a bare subsistence to their own persons! 
Many of these, too, are mothers of dependent children, and 
wives of diseased or disabled husbands. The fact is worse 
now than it was then. Do we continue to wonder at some of 
the ‘profitable vices of society? But the more honor to them 
who still hold fast their integrity and their virtue! Why do 
not some other able voices echo the eloquence, in behalf of 
neglected woman, of a Mrs. Jamieson, a Mrs. Child, and a 
Miss Martineau ? 

But to return to the young sempstress. I said she seldom 
paused in her strenuous assiduity. She does occasionally lay 
aside her needle-work, and leave the house. When she goes, 
she walks quickly and modestly away, with a bundle of finish- 
ed dresses on her arm, always before she starts hovering care- 
fully about her mother, and providing every possible conve- 
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nience that such scanty resources can supply. And when she 
returns, she brings another, but it is a much smaller bundle, of 
comforts,—oh, mockery in us, who have abundance, to call 
them so!—for this almost helpless parent. She has no other 
guardian in these errands, than her own high, unassailable 
consciousness of purity. Like another heroine, 

“She walks through the great city veiled 

In virtue’s adamantine eloquence, 

And blending in the mail of that defence 

The serpent and the dove—wisdom and innocence.” 

But I am speaking of what has been, rather than of what is. 
For a considerable period I had no reason to suppose that these 
two lonely women had any relatives or friends on earth. As 
I sat, the other evening, in the twilight, imagining a history for 
them, a hired carriage moved deliberately up in front of their 
dwelling. The girl was out. The feeble woman could only 
totter to the door and unbolt it, and then stepped back to re- 
ceive her guest in her chair. She evidently expected nothing 
more than a new application for the daughter’s services. A 
low voice summoned the driver to the side of the coach; the 
steps were let down; and a man of wasted form, leaning on 
the stout shoulder of the other, made his difficult passage into 
the entry. The driver soon returned, and drove away. What 
happened then, the darkness prevented me from seeing; and 
those weak voices could, neither of them, be heard so far. By 
and by a scream of surprise assured me of the girl’s return. I 
was now all curiosity, of course; and my first care was, to 
satisfy myself whether the sick man was to grow better or 
worse. Clearly he grew better. The second day I saw him 
sitting in the chair usually occupied by the dressmaker, in a 
rich dressing-gown that contrasted singularly with the gar- 
ments of the ladies. The girl was ona low cricket at his side, 
her head resting on his knee; no needle nor thimble near; 
while one of his hands twisted and untwisted her curls, and 
the other was held by her mother. Calm, grateful, indescriba- 
ble serenity, full of earnest meaning, spoke silently from them 
all. Several days passed, and they seemed to desire no 
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change, but rather to have an attachment to that utter obscurity. 
One change however went on, from that very cause ; the elder 
lady, as well as the gentleman, was visibly becoming well 
again. Finally—and it was within a fortnight,—another car- 
riage appeared ; the few articles about the rooms were laid to- 
gether for removal, and witha great deal of quiet merriment, 
they all disappeared, and came back no more. Very soon 
after I happened to read the following, in the evening newspa- 
per of a neighboring city: “ We learn that our valued fellow- 
citizen, E L 
posed, on his outward voyage to China, eighteen months ago, 
is alive, and has returned recently to his family, in the packet 








, Esq., instead of being lost, as was sup- 





ship R . What makes this event more remarkable is, 
that he left his home in pecuniary distress from a recent 
failure, in order to retrieve his concerns and satisfy his credi- 
tors, and has returned with an easy fortune. His lady and 
daughter have been living lately, in deep grief, in B. where 
they have the most respectable connexions.” I had the key 
to my mystery. How few women, and how few men, have 
a reverence for uprightness, and a true sense of honor, like 
this!’ No wonder they all loved that homely building where 
their courage had its trial, its victory, and its reward. 


Iv. 

Between my own door and the next is the opening of a nar- 
row alley. This alley passes directly down the side of my 
house, and runs back a considerable distance. At its farther 
extremity live a collection of poor people, far poorer than those 
noticed hitherto, the families, principally, of day-laborers, and 
many of them plainly recent emigrants. Of the adult persons 
I see little; for during all the hours of light both men and 
women are, without doubt, busy at their tasks, and barely 
keeping starvation at bay even with that desperate striving. 
But the children can be seen at almost any time, particularly 
when all the schools are out, running and disporting themselves 
in a careless company, up and down the court. We will not 
stop to inquire here how many parents send their lively off- 
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spring to these schools for the single object of getting them out 
of the way, with all their vexing noise and obstreperous wants 
and perpetual mischief; we will bless the free schools, at 
any rate, for the unquestionable good they do, when the pupils 
are once there. And as I watch these light-hearted bands, so 
eager at their play, so healthy in their looks, so muscular and 
free in their motions, so absorbed in their glorious games of 
“ball,” and “tag” and ‘“ hide-and-seek” and ‘blind man’s 
buft,”-—nobler in their eyes, and perhaps in the eyes of Heav- 
en too, than the deeper games that grown men play at,—a 
multitude of thoughts are suggested to me every moment. 

The first thought ought certainly to be one of gratitude. 
When one turns to the condition of poverty’s lowest subjects 
abroad, and contrasts it with the lot of those of the same class 
here, he has the clearest reason to thank God and take cour- 
age. Far as we are yet from apprehending truly and pro- 
foundly our relations of brotherhood to the children of penury, 
and from filling those relations up with kindness and respect, 
showing the poor that we honor and revere them as well as 
pity them and give them bread, still we are not where some 
of our fellow-nations are. Read Horace Mann’s Reports, and 
see. Read Henry Colman’s Survey,and see. Or if this is 
partial and suspected, because it is American, evidence, read 
the Factory Act, passed by the British Parliament in 1838, 
the Speech of Lord Ashley in 1842, and the Reports since that 
time of the Commission of Inquiry into the Employment of 
Children in Mines, Collicries, ete.; read there of the stunted 
and deformed shapes of apprentice boys, in the iron manufac- 
tories, hard toiling, sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, their 
faces pale, haggard and prematurely wrinkled, without a smile 
of youthful gladness upon them ; their “ thin hands and long fin- 
gers”; multitudes of ther ‘ clothed in rags, shivering with cold, 
half-starved or fed on offal, beaten, kicked, struck with bars, 
hammers, or other heavy tools, burnt with sparks from red- 
hot irons, pulled by the hair and ears till the blood runs down, 
and in vain imploring for mercy, and all this going on now ;” 
read there of poor girls as well as boys, so young as seven or 
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even five and four years old, put to work in coal-mines all the 
day, never seeing the sun, but only lamplight, mingled together 
with the naked figures of grown persons of both sexes, drag- 
ging loads fastened to them by chains, along dark passages, 
on their hands and knees; read these authentic and terrible 
descriptions, and see if we should not be thankful, for our 
needy children’s sake. These happy creatures before me 
seem to have indeed a light burden, when we look up from a 
picture like this. They have bare heads now, to be sure, and 
their hair is tossed about most elfishly by the summer wind; 
but I am quite confident, from past observation, that they will 
all be bonneted and capped in January. Their feet are bare 
now, on the warm earth; but some good charity will put shoes 
between them and the frost; perhaps they have been provident 
enough to lay aside the half-worn overcoats and blankets of the 
last winter. And then they read,—they can read the Bible ; 
they can sew; they are cheerful; they hear, once a week at 
least, of Heaven. Thank that Heaven for what you behold; 
and if your own benevolence is not helping to keep these privi- 
leges growing, to supply the much that is yet lacking, be asha- 
med, and atone for the neglect of the past, by the earnest well- 
doing of the future. 

How easily moved, touched, whether to grief or delight, these 
children are! They are all susceptibility. A piece of paint- 
ed paper, driven along by the breeze, animates one of them 
into shouts of ecstacy. If they are quick to anger, how nobly 
they also forgive one another! And if one does but take them 
on the right side, and speak in a gentle, natural, full, sensible 
tone to them, how frank, generous and accommodating they 
are ready tobe! When one of the neighbors stepped out just 
now, with just such a manner and voice, telling them there was 
an invalid who was made more sick and pained by their voci- 
ferous merriment, they all gathered around with an eager and 
sad interest on their features that older hearts might emu- 
late, and afterwards went away silent, muffling their bells and 
castanets in their pockets, and looking up with actual sorrow, 
mysteriously, towards the invalid’s room. 





GLIMPSES FROM A CITY-WINDOW. 


And is there any imitativencss so thorough as theirs ? Every 
public ceremony that is acted in the city by men, is sure to be 
repeated in this court; military parades, with sticks for swords 
and paper caps—the imitation in this case being hardly more 
ridiculous than the original ; a most earnest mimicry of politi- 
cal speeches and political altercation ; a broken echo ofall pop- 
ular melodies ; and resemblances of the houschold matron and 
the merchant and the declaimer, of the cigar-smoker, the cab- 
driver, the omnibus boy, the rider on horseback, the steam- 
engineer, and even of the reeling drunkard. If we would all 
look faithfully at such a mirror of ourselves, would not our fol- 
lies mortify us, and our vices disgust us? Law has its execu- 
tion here, on a miniature scale, too. The angry child is al- 
ways shunned and despised, or mocked and beaten, by his fel- 
lows. The selfish are watched. The false, the liars, are not 
believed. And if one becomes too outrageous for all the rest 
to manage, forth rushes, from one of the houses, a sturdy 
mother, the image of the Government apprehendirg the citizen, 
with sleeves rolled up and energetic expression seizes the 


rebellious criminal, and hurries him screaming away to his 


dungeon of remorse. Still, bad example leaves many fearful 
results ; and the whole effect of exposure to such street com- 
pany is perilous in the extreme. It nourishes a host of evil 
and almost ineradicable habits, of which bad language and 
vulgar. manners are not the least. 

As I turn from this region of close struggles with 
want, but yet of joyous childhood and contented maturity, to 
the dwellings of the wealthy on each side of me, I cannot 
help feeling that the former, in most respects, is more to be 
envied than the latter. In these other abodes, the children are 
pale and sickly ; they come out of the close air within, seldom 
in the warm weather, less often when it is cold and bracing ; 
they are pampered into feebleness by spiritless confinement, 
and into early disease by luxurious gratifications of the appe- 
tite ; they are peevish and nervous, when they should be robust 
and of equal temper. The women and men wear expensive 
garments, but not very comfortable ones. ‘They step delicately 
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on the damp pavement, and then hardly escape catching cold ; 

they are petulant in the morning, and stupid after dinner; a 

terrible tale of jealousy, of dissatisfaction, of ennui, of hypo- 

chondria, is written out in their languid movements, and unillu- 

mined faces. “They that will be rich fall into temptation, 

and a snare; but godliness with contentment is great gain.” 
F. D. H. 





THE MYSTERY OF DEATH. 


MEN talk of the mystery of death. When the Divine Pro- 
vidence removes from life one who seemed to have the promise 
of many days, the frequent exclamation is—* how mysterious 
an event!’ But is there any mystery in death? Is it not, in 
fact, the most intelligible part of the Divine Providence? We 
can see that death is a beneficent appointment, for an endless 
life on earth would be a burthen which body and soul would 
alike find insupportable. Weariness and distaste would mark 
our continuance here, to say nothing of the miseries of an 
over-peopled world. And if death as an event in human ex- 
perience be not inexplicable, neither are the circumstances of 
departure from this life so strange as they are often represented 
to be. Howoften can we,—or, if we chose, might we—trace 
the death of a friend to his own neglect of the laws of- health 
or to other causes within human control. And where we 
cannot with our eye follow the line which connects the event 
with its remote or secret cause, why shall we speak of the 
ways of Providence as if they had not an ample justification in 
the relations which an infinite wisdom has established? Oh! 
death is a proof of God’s care over man, an undeniable evi- 
dence of the interest which He takes in the present and the 
future condition of us, his children. We may grieve over the 
departed ; it is natural and right that we should. But never let 
us complain of our Father, or wonder at his dealings, because 
He takes away the immortal being from the midst of frailty 
and exposure. . 





. 
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Missionary Acent.—At the annnal meeting of the “ Association 
for Domestic Missionary and other purposes,” (or, as it would with 
more accuracy be styled, the Board for raising money for Missions and 
other kindred objects,) held last June, (see Mon. Rel. Mag. I. 247,) 
the following resolution was adopted, viz. 


“ Resolved, That the Committee of Ten from this body be empow- 
ered to take measures for the appointment and support of one or more 
travelling agents to visit our societies for the purpose of interesting 
them in missions—of collecting money—of procuring theological stu- 
dents—and of making public, information on these subjects.” 


In fulfilment of the purpose of this resolution the Committee of Ten 
have appointed Mr. George G. Channing “* Missionary Agent for the 
present year’; the Committee have issued a Circular, in which they 
remark,— 


* Encouraged by the success [of the first year’s attempt,] we enter 
on our second year’s labors in the confident hope of a large increase to 
the amount of our collections. Would all the societies in our denomi- 
nation contribute, in proportion, as largely as those from whom the ten 
thousand dollars were received last year, twenty thousand dollars 
might easily be raised by us this year. If this be so, is it too much to 
ask that it be done, and done speedily and cheerfully? We earnestly 
appeal to every man’s conscience to consider his ability and the im- - 
He pce of the object. We hope that the societies which gave liberally 
ast year will increase their subscriptions this year, and that those 
which have not yet given will this year show that it was not from any 
want of interest in our cause. Be they able to do little or much, we 
hope they will do something. It is not a large sum so much asa large 
heart which we ask for. When there is first a willing mind, it is ac- 
cepted according as a man has. 

‘« Now let us all be united in this movement. Let us have the joy of 
feeling that we are working together in one great cause. Let none of 
our churches lose the additional strength and comfort they will them- 
selves receive by taking part in this noble enterprise in the society of 
their brethren.” . 

“Mr. Channing will be ready to correspond with our ministers and 
societies upon this subject, to hold meetings by appointment whenever 
it may be thonght desirable to bring this matter before the people, and 
in general will devote himself to increasing the interest felt in this 
cause by all such efforts as may seem calculated to produce this effect. 
If prepared to act now, we beseech you not to delay till he shall visit 
you; if you feel that a visit, addresses, &c., from him and others who 
may occasionally accompany him, would be of service in awakening a 
deeper interest in our object, and in making you more fully acquainted 
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with our plan, we invite you to confer with him upon the subject. 
We refer you to him for whatever information you may wish to obtain, 
for whatever aid in making your efforts you may wish to receive ; and 
we commend him to you as one deeply interested in this great cause, 
praying you to receive him gladly and esteem him highly in love for 
his work’s sake.”’ 

All subscriptions and donations to the Missionary Fund may be sent 
to Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Treasurer of the Board, corner of Kilby 
and Milk Streets. 





Ministry-at-Lance.—It must be a source of the highest gratifica- 
tion to every Christian or benevolent heart, to perceive that the 
Ministry among the Poor, which only a few years ago was undertaken 
in this city as an experiment, has proved its capacity of usefulness 


even beyond the hopes of many of its early friends. It may now be 
considered one ofthe established charities of Boston, and certainly not 
one of the least efficient methods of beneficence which a Christian 
spirit has devised. 'The debt by which the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches had been prevented from extending their plans having been 
discharged by the successful efforts of the ladies of the New South 
Church, followed by the liberality of gentlemen in our different con- 
gregations, the Board have felt themselves justified in appointing a third 
Minister-at-Large, to labor in connexion with Messrs. Sargent and 
Waterston. Rev. Warren Burton has accepted the appointment, and be- 
gan his service on the first of August. The success which has attend- 
ed on such a ministration of the Gospel here has led to its introduction 
in other cities. In Providence, R.1., Rev. Mr. Harrington, who has 
been engaged in this work for two years or more, having accepted an 
invitation to Albany, Mr. William G. Babcock of Boston, recently 
from the Cambridge Divinity School, has been appointed his successor. 
In Baltimore, Md., Rev. Mr. Dall has been for more than a year en- 
gaged in this work. In Louisville, Ky., a Ministry to the Poor has 
been recently established by members of the Unitarian society, and 
Mr. William 8. Farmer of Boston, who has just finished his prepara- 
tory studies, has undertaken tbe office. In St. Louis, Mo., the Unita- 
rian congregation have established a similar ministry, under the care 
of Mr. M. De Lange, who has been pursuing his professional studies 
with Rev. Mr. Eliot. The whole expense in this instance, including 
the salary of the minister, the support of two day-schools for the chil- 
dren of the poor, and the sum granted to “the poor’s purse,” is about 
$1200 a year; all of which is contributed by the pastor and members 
of this young congregation. In Lowell, Mass., an attempt has re- 
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cently been made, with entire success, to introduce a Ministry-at- 
Large into that city, and Rev Mr. Nightingale, formerly of Athol, has 
been appointed to the work. We take pleasure in giving an extract 


from a letter describing the manner of its establishment, as it may sug- 
gest hints available in other places. 


“ The importance of a Ministry-at-Large in such a city as Lowell 
has been a subject of frequent conversation among us during the last 
two or three years. It was prominently brought to our notice in the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Lowell Unitarian Missionary 
Society, presented last June, and was the subject of an earnest discus- 
sion which followed that Report. By a vote of that Society the Pastor 
was requested to preach a sermon upon the subject of a Ministry-at- 
Large in this city, which service he rendered on the 16th day of that 
month. In this discourse the history, operations, and results of the 
Ministry-at-Large in Boston were detailed, and the three questions 
discussed whether Lowell was a field for such a ministry, whether 
now was the time for its establishment, and whether we were the per- 
sons by whom the work should be undertaken. A crowded meeting 
was held in the evening at the Vestry, and numerous addresses were 
made. A very strong interest was manifested, and a resolution was 
passed, without one dissenting voice, that a Ministry-at-Large be 
established. A committee was immediately chosen, who in three 
weeks time reported that they had collected the sum of about $850, a 
large part of which was pledged annually for three years. It was 
immediately resolved to secure a suitable place of worship, and to 
engage acompetent minister. The former has been obtained, and the 
Rev. Crawford Nightingale, of Providence, R. I., has been appointed 
to the office established, with a salary of $800 per annum. It is ex- 
pected that he will enter upon his labors early in September. I can- 
not but believe that a work undertaken with so much unanimity and 
philanthropy will be prospered by the blessing of God.” 





Cuurcn in Trenton, N. Y.—The Unitarian congregation in the 
village of Trenton have lately repaired their meeting-house, and 
changed the arrangement of the interior, making it more commodious 
as well as much neater in its appearance. This however is a less 
important alteration than one they have effected by the voluntary 
relinquishment of all individual property in the house, by which it has 
become literally and strictly a free church. There may be disadvantages 
in this plan, and it disturbs some of the associations which from early 
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life we have connected with the place of social worship; but it has 
obvious recommendations, and the spirit. which prompted such an 
Perhaps better, more generous, 


more Christian associations will take the place of those to which we 


experiment is worthy of all praise. 


have alluded. 
The township of Trenton covers a considerable extent of territory, 


and contains four villages, | 


illages, each provided with one or more meeting- 
:, South Trenton, and Holland Patent. 





houses,—Trenton, ‘Trenton Fal 
The last of these is the largest, and has four churches, one of which is 
Unitarian, and has been erected but a short time. The church in 
Trenton village was built in 1815. The congregation worship alter- 
nately at this village and at Holland Patent, Mr Buckingham preaching 
on one Sunday in one place, and on the next Sunday in the other. 
Their history, as well as their present condition, is suited to awaken a 
strong feeling of interest. For years they were the only Unitarian 
society in the State of New York. ‘They maintained their profession 
of the faith amidst great discouragement, and it is pleasant to see them 


now in peace and prosperity. 





Dissenters’ Cuapers Brtt.—In our last number we mentioned that 
this important Bill needed only the sanction of the House of Lords to 
amendments adopted in the Ifouse of Commons, with the royal assent, 
to give it force. Later intelligence from England has shown that our 
hope of its final passage was not misplaced. The Bill, with the 
amendments, passed through the House of Lords by a large majority, 
and has become part of the law of the land. We cannot but rejoice in 
this triumph of justice over bigotry. The Bill encountered strenuous 
opposition in Parliament, and was made the subject of numerous 
petitions from religious bodies anxious to prevent its passage. Its 
character has been grossly misrepresented, both in England and in this 
country. Some of the religious journals have spoken of it as if it were 
an Act to legalize robbery, when in truth its effect will be to prevent 
vexatious litigation and unrighteous violence. The Bill has put the 
Unitarians into quiet possession of the chapels and burial-grounds 
which they had received from their fathers, and many of which they 
had been at the expense of repairing. The introduction of the subject 
into Parliament has drawn attention to the position and character of 
the Unitarians, and its passage in spite of the efforts which were made 
for its defeat may help to convince the sober part of the English people 
that the prejudices which are industriously propagated against them 
have little foundation in reason, 
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TuoLocicar LisEraLity.—We find the following statement, under 
: this title, in the London Inquirer, just received. 
> 


“Four diplomas were recently consigned to the eare of a Unitarian 
minister of this country, granted by the Historico-Theological Society 
of Leipzig, (which reckons among its associates many of the most 
E learned theologians of the world,) constituting Professor Wallace of the 
‘ Manchester New College ; the late Professor Henry Ware, jun., of the 
Harvard University, near Boston; Professor Dr. Edward Robinson of 


4 New York; and Professor Moses Stuart of Andover, U. 8., ordinary 

3 members of the said society, on the ground of the services which they 

n have severally rendered to the science of theology. It is to be regret- 

de ted that the honour intended for Dr. Ware should have been delayed 

e till after his demise.” 

5 

Es mick 

a 

ss Praver Meetincs.—We have often had occasion to notice the co- 

‘ incidence, not only in speculative opinion, but in the adoption of 

™ measures for the promotion dr spread of religion, between the Unita- 
rians of this country and of Great Britain. The following communi. 
eation, which we copy from a number of the London Inquirer, is an 
example in point. 

“ T may preface the following communication by observing, that 
rat about six years ago a few friends, members of the Dunkinfield Old 
to Chapel congregation, formed themselves into a society for mutual im- 
” provement and edification in the all-important concerns of religion, 

’ and fur confirming each other’s hopes and faith in pure Christianity. 
ur The members meet monthly at each member's house in rotation, a very 
he plain tea is provided and on the table at 6 P. M.; the business commen- 
ty, cing at seven and concluding at nine with singing and prayer. The 
be subjects for conversation are entered in and selected from a book kept 

for the purpose, in which is entered also a brief report of the proceed- 
ous ings; party politics and everything of a merely literary or scientific 
ous character being excluded. At these meetings each member has the 
Its privilege of introducing one friend, who may take part in the proceed- 
his ings. They have been looked forward to with much interest, and 
_ have proved highly instructive und useful. 
ere “ At the last meeting, held on the 27th ult., the question was,— Is 
ent the adoption of prayer meetings among Unitarians desirable ?? The 
the chairman, introducing the question, remarked that this was a most im- 

1 portant inquiry, as upon its admission or rejection would arise other 
inds . ae Foil : : e 

questions deeply interesting. Prayer might be considered asking for 
hey something, either spiritual or temporal, which we believe we have need 
ject of, and in doing this we had not only the example of Apostles, but of 
ie Of our Savior himself. 
me “ Tt was observed that prayer meetings, in other bodies of professing 
ag Christians, had been the means of much good, and of converting many 
ople from the ways of sin, whom other influences had failed to reach. Al- 
hem though it was admitted, that in some of those bodies very illiterate 


persons, reducing the character of the Supreme Being to their own 
standard, frequently made use of language very extravagant and much 
to be regretted, still it was urged that this was no objection to prayer 
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meetings properly conducted ; that religion, of all things, was most 
calculated for originality of thought and expression ; that then the no- 
blest minds might deliver their thoughts with honesty and truthfulness, 
and from the sameness of human wants and desires a strong feeling of 
sympathy of heart and unity of purpose might thus be called forth, 
which would be productive of the highest good. 

“ The meeting were of opinion, that not only were prayer meetings 
(properly conducted) desirable in our body, but highly necessary, and 
if so, ought to be adopted.” . 





Roman Caruoticism 1n Great Britain.—Under this title the 
Zion's Herald presents the following statement, which we confess 
surprises us. We had supposed that the number of avowed members 
of the Romish Church in Great Britain much exceeded the computa- 
tion here given, on what seems to be unquestionable authority. 


* The Roman Catholic Directory for 1844 contains a statistical table, 
showing the present condition of Romanism in England, so far as it 
can be gathered from an account of the number of places of worship, 
colleges and convents. The total number of ‘churches and chapels’ 
in England and Wales, according to this table, in 506, and in Scotland 
72, besides 27 stations where divine service is performed. Allowing 
an average congregation of 300 persons to each of these places of wor- 
ship, which probably rather exceeds than underrates the fact, we find 
that in England, Wales, and Scotland, the entire Roman Catholic 
worshipers do not much exceed 180,000 out of a population of 19 mil- 
lions. Lancashire contains by far the largest number of Romish chapels. 
In that county there are ninety-seven ; while in Bedfordshire there is 
but one, in Gloucestershire only seven, in Oxfordshire seven, in Here- 
fordshire three, in Wiltshire three, and in Worcestershire thirteen. 
It also appears that there are eight Roman Catholic colleges in Eng- 
land, and one in Scotland ; twenty-six convents, and three monasteries. 
The number of ‘ missionary priests’ of this faith in Great Britain is 
740.” 





Retigious Animosity.—The disruption of the Scottish Church has 
led to some painful exhibitions of prejudice and intolerance. An 
example is furnished in the conduct of the Duke of Buecleugh as 
described in the following paragraph from the Dumfries Standard. 


“ The Duke of Buccleugh and the Free Church at Cannobie—The 
Duke of Buccleugh, after compelling the members of the Free Church, 
during many wintry months, to meet on the public road for worship, 
and interdicting them from putting up a tent for shelter on a pieée of 
useless barren moss, has, at the eleventh hour, conceded to the con- 
gregation permission to meet in a field, for the purpose of having the 
ordinance of the Communion administered to them. It seems, however, 
the members of the Free Church are yet uncertain whether or not they 
will have again to turn into the publi@road, next Sabbath, for worship. 
On this subject, his Grace’s Factor can afford them no information.” 





